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—WORLD OF NEIGHBORS 


February NEWS Cover 


In the northern parts of our country, February brings 
ice and snow, and boys and girls have fun skating and 
sledding. Joe Krush, long a favorite NEWS artist, has 
chosen this wintry season for his cover design. “Skate 
Safely for Fun” might be the title. What do you think? 

Turn to pages 14, 15 for another cover title idea. 


Away Off in Newfoundland 


Can you find Newfoundland on your map? Boys and 
girls in the Arthur Bristol Elementary School at the U.S. 
Naval Station, Argentia, Newfoundland, call this home. 
They are members of the American Junior Red Cross just 
as you are. They like to fill gift boxes to send to children 
in other lands. They take swimming in Red Cross classes. 
They make beautiful safety posters, plan holiday decora- 
tions for the hospital, and fill overseas exhibit boxes, too. 
They put heart in their JRC service. 


Knit One, Purl Two 


When Mrs. Worth’s class in Vernon School, Portland, 
Oregon, was told that the Barnes Veterans Hospital needed 
afghans, the pupils decided to learn to knit squares and 
make one for them. After they had worked for a long time, 
and very hard, they finally finished the afghan, and sent 
it to the hospital. Then imagine how happy they were 
when they received a poem of thanks, written just for 
their class by Pat Hooper, a hospitalized veteran at Barnes 
Hospital. And this is his poem: 


On my bed down in the corner 
Of the ward called Number Four 
Is a lovely afghan bedspread 
Which the patients all adore. 


It is made up of lovely colors. 

Of green and red and blue, 

And as I look upon its lovely squares 
I can see children’s faces true. 


The faces of the children, 
Who made this lovely spread, 
All filled with youth and vigor 
As they made it for my bed. 


So thank you now, dear children, 
For this lovely afghan spread. 

I’ll cherish it until I die 

With blessings on your head. 


Lois S. JOHNSON, editor. 


- 


Photo by Elwing 


Valentines. Valentines. Valentines 


Junior Red Cross members in the Garfield School, Redwood City (San Mateo 
Co. chapter), California, pack boxes full of valentine favors their school made to 


send to hospitals and rest homes. Shown with some of the clever valentines are 
Darlene Corl, Mrs. Adolph Stach (JRC committee member), and Mike Perrett. 

















Have you ever seen a cat laugh? 
Neither have I. 
Even if you tickle it, it can’t laugh. 
LINCOLN=-THE A cat will purr, bristle, scratch, mew, and 
meow. A cat will yawn in your face. But 
no one has ever heard it laugh out loud, or 
MAN WHO even quietly to itself. A cat hasn’t laughed 
in a hundred years. All, so the story goes, 
COULD MAKE, because of Abraham Lincoln, who was the ] 
16th President of our country. 
Out in Illinois, where Lincoln came from, { 


A ( ‘AT they said he was so funny he could even 


make a cat laugh. That was when he was 


young and long before he became President. 
LAUGH Of course, even before you can get a cat 
to laugh, you have to get a cat to listen. 
Lincoln could do that, too. 


By HELEN KAY, whose new book, “Lincoln, a Big 
Man,” (published by Hastings House) tells many in- 
teresting stories about Lincoln you will enjoy read- 
ing on the 150th anniversary of his birth. 


Illustrated by Lynd Ward 


They laughed. They roared. And 
suddenly the cat laughed, too. 





He'd pick a kitten up off the floor and 
settle it cozily in his lap, and start rubbing 
its neck, until it purred and purred. 


Soon it purred so loudly, others around 
could hardly hear Lincoln tell his long and 
funny stories. Like the one about the pole- 
cat and the locofoco. 


Now a polecat is no cat at all. It was a 
word for skunk. And skunks smell. 


A locofoco is no word at all. It was a 
made-up word for politician. Lincoln thought 
locofocos smelt worse than skunks. 


Lincoln was running for some public office 
most of the time. He ran for the state gov- 
ernment, for the Congress, for the Senate, 
and finally for the Presidency of the United 
States. In the beginning, a locofoco was the 
man who was running against him. 


The story about the skunk and the loco- 
foco always came in two parts. First about 
the polecat. Lincoln would begin and every- 
body would sit around and listen. 

“One night,” he would say, ‘“‘a farmer 
heard a rumpus in his henhouse. He ran 
out to see what was wrong. There was a 
polecat eating his chickens. The polecat let 
off a terrible smell. The farmer grabbed the 
polecat by his bushy tail, nonetheless: ‘I’m 
going to kill you, you smelly old skunk, for 
killing my chickens,’ said the farmer. 

““Oh,’ pleaded the polecat, ‘I’m not a 
skunk. I’m just a little old polecat, and I 
was just visiting your chickens.’ 

‘The farmer held his nose, and turned the 
skunk round and round by his bushy tail to 
make sure: ‘You look like a skunk,’ the 
farmer said. ‘You smell like a skunk. You 
act like a skunk, and I’m going to kill you.’ 
And he did.” 

That was the first part of the story, and 
everybody was waiting to see what was going 
to happen, as Mr. Lincoln paused, and the 
only sound you could hear was the cat purr- 
ing proudly in Lincoln’s lap, for Mr. Lin- 
coln hadn’t once stopped petting that cat. 


Now Lincoln came to the locofoco. ““He 
comes in here to run for office. He calls him- 
self a politician. I say he looks like a locofoco. 
He smells like a locofoco. He acts like a loco- 
foco. And I won’t vote for him!”’ 


Everybody laughed out loud. They stood 
up and held their sides. They roared. Just 
then the cat laughed right out loud, too! 


Everybody heard it, it was so clear. 

That was the first time, and then every- 
body in Illinois got to know this about Abe 
Lincoln. He was so funny he could even 
make a cat laugh. Just telling that tickled the 
teller so, he would laugh, too. Sometimes the 
laughter was even funnier than the story. 


How did the cat look when it laughed? 


Why, its fur shook. Its tail wiggled. It 
showed its little red tongue. When the cat 
was finished laughing, it went right back to 
purring, because Abe Lincoln went right on 
rubbing its neck, as he told still another story. 


Mr. Lincoln did a lot of traveling all over 
the state of Illinois. When he traveled he 
visited in a lot of homes. He met all kinds of 
people, and of course, all kinds of cats. 

Once on his way to the Illinois legislature, 
where he was newly elected, Abe Lincoln 
stopped at the home of Caleb Carman. There 
were new kittens in the Carman house, new- 
born, and nameless. 

The Carmans gave Lincoln supper, and 
afterwards, they settled around the fire and 
asked Mr. Lincoln for a story. Of course, 
Lincoln had the kittens, both of them, right 
in his big lap and he studied them. He com- 
pared their heads. ‘“‘Jane has a better coun- 
tenance than Susan,” he said. 

Such a big word for such a small kitten 
face. Everybody laughed. Even the kittens 
laughed, though they couldn’t see yet. Now 
they were named and given character, too. 
‘They weren't just plain kittens any more. 

Next morning when Lincoln went on his 
way, he would have been glad to take one 
or both kittens with him, but he was a 
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After the war came, he told no more funny stories. 


young man then, and had no home of his 
own. Later, when Lincoln did have a house 
of his own, the very first animal he got was 
acat...astray he picked up cold and shiver- 
ing on the road. 

When Mrs. Lincoln saw the cat, she got 
it some milk. Later, she watched while Mr. 
Lincoln petted it and petted it. The cat 
purred as though it had always been there. 
After all, Mrs. Lincoln knew about cats and 
Mr. Lincoln. She knew cats were his hobby. 
“Mr. Lincoln’s Hobby,” she called cats. 


After a while Mrs. Lincoln got used to 
having the whole family bring home strays. 
Because the Lincolns had four boys, Bobby, 
Eddy, Willie and Tad. And they all loved 


animals. 


In fact, William Herndon, who was Mr. 
Lincoln’s law partner, said: “If any of the 
Lincoln children wanted a dog-cat-rat or the 
devil, it was all right and well treated— 
housed, petted, fed and fondled.” 
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In time the Lincolns not only had cats 
but a cow, a horse, Old Buck, and a dog, 
Fido, they shared with neighbors. 

Sometimes the boys were not as gentle as 
Mr. Lincoln liked. One day Bobby and his 
friends were training cats and dogs for a 
show, and harnessed them to perform. The 
dogs barked, the cats yowled, spit and 
scratched. The noise brought Mr. Lincoln 
to the barn door. What he saw made him 
pick up a barrel stave which was lying on 
the ground. The boys got the idea right 
away. The cats and dogs were quickly set 
free. No, Mr. Lincoln would not use that 
stave on his children. But neither would he 
have an animal treated unkindly. 

When Lincoln was elected President 
of the United States, his two youngest boys, 
Willie and Tad, came to live in the White 
House. They had many pets. They had 
rabbits, goats, ponies, and of course, a mother 
cat. 

‘Tad, who was the smallest of the boys and 
got his name because he looked like a tad- 
pole when he was born, was also the most 
mischievous. What with all the animals all 
over the White House and with all his pranks, 
he got to be known as Mrs. Lincoln’s wild- 
cat. 

That only made Mr. Lincoln laugh. After 
all, Tad was Mr. Lincoln’s favorite small 
animal, next to cats. 

When Tad went away from the White 
House on a vacation with his mother, his 
father telegraphed: “Tell Tad the goats 
and father are well, especially the goats.” 

The day Tad’s mother cat had kittens in 
the White House that was something. 

The President was at a meeting with gen- 
erals, cabinet members, statesmen, and dip- 
lomats. The country was at war, and great 
decisions had to be made to save the United 
States. 

But the family cat had kittens upstairs and 
Tad had to tell his father. 


He burst into the room where all the im- 
portant men were meeting. ‘Five kittens,” 
he shouted. 

The generals looked at him, and frowned. 
The cabinet members looked at him and 
frowned. The statesmen just frowned. The 
diplomats didn’t even look up from their 
papers. Only the President smiled. Five new 
kittens had to be seen. A small boy, his own 
Tad, had to be pleased. The President took 
off his spectacles and followed ‘Tad upstairs, 
and along the hall to the bedroom. 


All the generals and diplomats and all the 
statesmen and cabinet members followed too, 
upstairs to Tad’s room, where the mother 
cat was cleaning her newborn babies. 


No, the mother cat didn’t laugh, but she 
did look up and smile at Mr. Lincoln. And 
that may have been the very last time any 
cat ever even smiled. Let alone laughed. 


Because after that the war spread into 
every part of the country, and so many young 
men were killed, and mothers were so sad 
that Mr. Lincoln just stopped telling funny 
stories. 

One day, visiting a battlefront, the Presi- 
dent went to the telegraph hut. Here Mr. 
Lincoln could get news of what was happen- 
ing. On the floor of the hut were three kit- 
tens, wandering about, mewing, lost. 


The President picked one up and asked: 
“Where is your mother?” 


A soldier in the telegraph hut said: ‘“The 
mother is dead.” 


Lincoln petted the little one, while the 
telegraph needle went clickety click click, 
giving news of the war. “Then she can’t 
grieve as many a poor mother now is grieving 
for her son,” he said. 

Soon the other two small kittens were also 
in his lap. He stroked their fur. They stopped 
mewing and began to purr. They purred and 
purred and purred. All the while the tele- 
graph needle went clickety click click... 
as it told the generals, who told Mr. Lincoln, 


the President and commander-in-chief of all 
the armies, how bravely his soldiers were 
fighting for their country. 

“Kittens,” he said, ““Thank God, you are 
cats, and can’t understand this terrible strife 
that is going on.” 

How sad he felt, this man of peace, this 
kindly man who hated killing, and who must 
lead a war. 

He wiped the kittens’ eyes with his clean 
handkerchief. He stroked their smooth coats, 
and he listened to their purring. He listened, 
too, to the telegraph needle going clickety 
click click. Was the battle going well for 
the country? Would this senseless killing 
end? He stroked the fur of the three small 
kittens and waited to hear. 


When Lincoln had to leave the telegraph 
hut, he asked the generals to take care of 
the kittens and feed them. He couldn’t take 
them with him, as he was going on to another 
part of the battlefront. 

Finally the war was won, and all the states 
remained united states—the United States. 

But Mr. Lincoln was gone. 

He was killed along with many a mother’s 
son, and the mother cat. After that cats just 
stopped laughing. Mr. wasn't 
around any more to tell them funny stories. 

Oh, they'll purr all right, and yowl and 


mew and meow. 


Lincoln 


They'll bristle and scratch and raise their 
fur and their backs. They'll yawn right in 
your face. But they’ve never ever even smiled 
again. Not in a hundred years. Not since 
Abraham Lincoln was the 16th President of 
the whole United States. ¥ 








Gan Children 
Areund the World 


Gift boxes filled by American Junior 
Red Cross members go around the world 
with their greetings of friendship to world 
neighbor children. In 1957-58 418,209 
boxes were packed in American schools 


and sent on their merry way to 34 coun- 


tries, a few of whose children are pic- 
tured on these pages. 


BELOW. This little girl who is happily exploring her 
AJRC gift box goes to school in Quito, Ecuador. 


BELOW. AJRC toys and gift boxes excite refugee chil- 
dren at St. Blasien Camp in Germany’s Black Forest. 


Oehler Ettenheim photo 


RUANDA-URUNDI, AFRICA. “We love our 
gift boxes and our American friends.” 





GREECE. Pupils in Olympia 
“oh” and “ah” over their gift 
boxes from American JRCers. 


JAPAN. Kindergarten boy proudly 
shows his gift box to his mother. 


KOREA. Funny thing—a yo-yo, but 
what fun it is to make it dance! 








Johnny and Hugh live in different parts of the Big 
City and in different kinds of homes. You will want 
to read this story to find out what happened to 
bring them together. 


HAT AFTERNOON, when school was out, 

Johnny Rossi found himself  stand- 
ing on the corner beside Hugh Lathrop. 
Hugh was a new boy at school. The other 
boys were pelting past them. “Hi, Johnny!” 
some of them called, and he called back. 
He thought that he ought to say something 
to Hugh, but he didn’t know how to begin, 
and they stood there silently, watching the 
traffic of the New York City street rush by as 
they waited for the light to change. 

It finally switched to green. 


“Well,” Johnny said, “I go this way,” and 
he jerked his dark head in the direction of 
the crowded tenement section that began be- 
yond the Avenue. 

“I’ve never been that way,’ Hugh said, 
‘‘but I guess it wouldn't be too hard to find 
my way home from there. I'll go along with 
you for a while.”’ He grinned. “That is, if it’s 
all right with you.” 

“Sure,”’ Johnny said dubiously. ““Why not? 
Come along, then.’’ All the same, he won- 
dered what there might be in his part of the 
city that might interest any one like Hugh. 

As they crossed, Johnny couldn’t think of 
anything to talk about. But there didn’t 
seem to be much need for conversation. Hugh 
appeared content to look curiously around 
him at this part of the city. 

Johnny Rossi stole a glance at his compan- 
ion. Hugh was slightly taller than he was, 
with rangy arms and legs. His hair was sandy 
and straight, and his looks were what Johnny 
enviously thought of as ““American.”” Johnny 
thought a little bitterly that if he had looked 
like that himself he would never have had to 
face the taunts of the other boys when he first 
came to school. The color rose in his face 
when he remembered the jeering shouts of 
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GIOVANNI 


‘““Wop” and “Hey, Spaghet!” that had greeted 
him during the first days of the term. No one 
called him that any more. He had been ac- 
cepted at last, but it had cost him several 
scuffles and torn shirts. 


He didn’t know very much about Hugh 
Lathrop. None of the boys in their class did. 
But then, Hugh was very quiet and kept to 
himself. It was as though he was waiting to 
see which of his classmates he really wanted 
for friends. He had only been in their school 
for a week. All Johnny knew was that Hugh’s 
family had just moved to New York from 
somewhere in Vermont. 


‘“He’s just a stuck-up Narrowback, like all 
those New Englanders,’”’ Buddy O’Connor 
had said, the first day. And from then on, all 
the other boys had referred to the newcomer 
as the Narrowback. If Hugh had noticed, he 
did not seem to mind. Finally Buddy had 
called him that to his face, but instead of 
making an issue of it, and fighting it out, 
Hugh had simply turned a slow amused grin 
toward Buddy, which, strangely enough, had 
earned him a certain respect. ‘That had been 
one of the things that made Johnny decide 
that he would like to get to know this new 
boy better. 


But now, with Hugh beside him, Johnny 
felt an odd constraint. How could they ever 
be friends, Johnny thought, with things the 
way they were? Hugh came from a real Amer- 
ican home. He really belonged here, whereas 
Johnny could still remember, although very 
vaguely, the big ship on which he had crossed 
the ocean with his parents when he was a very 
small boy. 

They had been trudging steadily along. 
‘The streets were more crowded now, and tull 
of cheerful noises. People stood on the steps 





AND THE NARROWBACK 


by EDWARD FENTON 















of the buildings, calling out to each other. And then, suddenly, from overhead, there 
The shop windows displayed food that to was a familiar voice, calling, “Giovanni! Gio- 
Hugh’s American eyes must seem strange and vanni!”’ 

outlandish. Women sat leaning on cushions It was his mother. 


at the open windows of their tenement apart- 
ments, enjoying the warm spring air and call- 
ing down to their friends in the street from 
time to time, in a foreign language. 

Hugh peered at everything. “What do you 
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call this part of town?” he asked at last. 
























Johnny darted a quick glance at Hugh’s 
face. Then he lowered his eyes. In a low 
voice he replied, “They call it ‘Little 
Italy.’ ” i 

He was sure that Hugh lived in one 
of the blocks on the other side of the 
school, where the buildings were all 
well-kept, and immaculate, where c 
no one sat at the windows, where r~ 
there were no shouting peddlers, and 


where most of the apartment houses Ms | f Al fa 
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actually had doormen in uniform. 








How many times had he begged her to call 
him Johnny, in the American way! 

‘That's my mother,’ he muttered to 
Hugh. Then reluctantly, he looked up. 

Mrs. Rossi was smiling down at them from 
the kitchen window. “Giovanni,” she called, 
“you bring your friend upstairs for some 
milk and biscotti.” 

“Giovanni!”” he thought savagely: that 
name! All he needed was to have one boy 
know about it, and it would be all over the 
school, and he wouldn't have any peace. 

He turned to Hugh and said helplessly, 
“Would you like to come upstairs?” 

He hoped that Hugh would have sense 
enough to refuse and go off home to the apart- 
ment house where he lived with his parents 
who spoke English all the time. 

But Hugh only smiled and said, “Sure, I’d 
like to very much.” 

And now, Johnny thought, the Narrow- 
back would look at everything in a patroni- 
zing way. He would say to himself that the 
Rossis were only foreigners. Johnny asked 
himself between clenched teeth why people 
like Hugh Lathrop couldn’t stay in New 
England, where they belonged. 

‘They climbed the shabby stairs. With each 
step Johnny wished that Hugh would think 
of some reason for turning back, some impor- 
tant errand that he had to do before he went 
home. And then they were at the door, and 
Mrs. Rossi was there waiting to let them in, 
a smile of welcome on her face. 


But after they had entered the apartment, 
Hugh seemed full of eager interest as Mrs. 
Rossi showed him all the things she had 
brought with her from Italy. ““He’s not in- 
terested in all that stuff, Mamma,” Johnny 
kept saying. “Be quiet, Giovanni,” she re- 
plied. “Of course he is interested.” 

And then Hugh came to the Madonna 
framed in gold that Johnny passed a hundred 
times a day without really looking at it, Hugh 


cried out, “Gosh, Mrs. Rossi, we have this 
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picture home, too. My mother bought it in 
Italy when she was a girl. It’s her favorite 
picture.” 

Mrs. Rossi’s dark eyes shone. “That Ma- 
donna comes from my city,’’ she said. “When 
you go to Italy you will see for yourself how 
beautiful she is!’’ 

Then they had their milk, with crunchy 
biscuits that tasted faintly of liquorice. After 
that Johnny sat open-mouthed, listening to 
his mother tell stories about her childhood in 
Italy: stories he had never even heard before. 
Sometimes he would break in, saying, “But I 
don’t remember that, Mamma,” and she 
would shake her head and say, “Ah, pove- 
retto, you were so small when we left, how 
could you remember? But one day I will take 
you back and you will see for yourself with 
the eyes of a grown boy, and you will under- 
stand how beautiful it is in my city.” 

Johnny was amazed, too, that Hugh didn’t 
mind his mother’s broken English. Whenever 
she finished one story, he would ask for an- 
other. At last it was time for Hugh to go. 

“Tl walk you downstairs,” Johnny said. 

“You come for supper next time, Ugo,” 
Mrs. Rossi said. “I'll make you spaghetti with 
a sauce that I cook for at least 5 hours! And 
you will meet Giovanni's papa. Maybe, if he 
feels good, he will play his violin.” 

When they reached the street, Hugh 
said, ‘“‘Gosh, I envy you!” 

Johnny looked blank. ‘““Envy me?” 

Hugh nodded. “It must be wonderful,” he 
said in a thoughtful voice, ‘‘to have two coun- 
tries to belong to! Well, see you tomorrow at 
school, Giovanni!”’ 

Johnny Rossi hardly heard the sounds of 
Little Italy all around him. The sound of his 
own name was ringing in his ears. Giovanni: 
it sounded fine. 

As for calling Hugh Lathrop a Narrow- 
back, he’d settle that with Buddy O’Connor 
as soon as he got to school in the morning. 


[END] 














Allen Park, Mich. Teacher-spon- 
sor and JRCers at Bennie School 
pack party box 


Lake Charles, La. JRCers 
serve gay refreshments at 
crippled children’s clinic. 





Bellaire, Ohio. JRC members present bright 
holiday favors to city hospital dietitian, 
who will see that they cheer every patient. 














PARTY TIME 


It is strange that the year’s shortest month 
has more holidays than any other. Think of 
them—Lincoln’s birthday, Valentine Day, 
Washington's birthday—all in a space of 
two weeks! Naturally, that makes February 
the month of fun and festivity for JRCers, 
who work very hard with hands and heart 
to see that February is a “fun” month for 
others, too. 


Birmingham, Ala. The world is all heart when 
McNeil School JRCs make bright valentines for 
holiday cheer at an old folks’ home. 





These ice-skating hints adapted from the Ice 
Skating Bulletin, Westchester Co., New York, Junior d 
ir 


Red Cross, may save your life during the skating 
season if you remember and practice them. 
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ADVICE. 


Skate only at a safe place 


One that is supervised or posted. 


Beware of young or newly formed ice 


It’s not as safe as it looks. 


Do not skate over swift-flowing streams 

lce over moving water, no matter how thick, 
is seldom safe. 
Be sure the ice is thick enough 

It may be strong in one place and weak in an- 
other. 
Cracked ice is dangerous 

Stay off! 
Watch out for old or rotten ice 


Especially in the spring. 


Stay off salt water ice 


No matter how thick, it is treacherous. 
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illustrated by John Donaldson 


Always skate with a buddy 


Never alone! 


Skating at night can be fun but is risky 


Be sure the area is lit and supervised. 


Protect yourself and others when carrying skates 


Use a blade guard or strap them together. 


Be courteous—respect the rights of others 


Avoid fast or race skating in crowded areas. 


If you break through the ice, follow these rules: 
1. Take it easy; don't get excited. 


2. Extend your arms forward, lie on your stom- 
ach, kick your legs up and down and work 
your way onto the ice. 

. If ice breaks as you grasp it, continue the 
movements described above until you get 
onto solid ice. 


Remember . . . Take it easy. 


DANGER 
NO 
SKATING 
















LTHOUGH HE HAD BEEN ON THE TRAIL for 
A many weeks, David Slocum never tired 
of watching the wagons get into formation. 
When the Wagon Master raised his arms to 
give the starting signal, David always felt a 
thrill of excitement. 

‘Fall in! Let ’er roll!’ shouted Mr. Hanks. 
There was no nonsense about the Wagon 


Master. He was a huge, bearded man with 
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piercing blue eyes. He had had many years 
of experience in guiding caravans to the West. 

It was the year 1855. With many of their 
friends and neighbors, the Slocums were 
traveling to Oregon. Iwo months ago they 
had left Independence, Missouri. Now they 
were in the Platte River country. 

Today David was riding on a wagon seat 


beside his friend, Ezra Mason. In the wagon 








JOHNNYCAKE 
FOR SUPPER 


By ALICE REEL 


Westward Ho! on the Oregon 
Trail a century ago. 


illustrations by Lou Nolan 


“Everybody else has important things to do, but all 
there is for me is just plain old chores,” David 


thought. “I wish | were a wagon master or a scout.” 


ahead Ma was driving the Slocum’s horses. 
Pa rode along beside her on one of the loose 
horses. 

“It must be wonderful to be a Wagon 
Master,” David said wistfully. “I wish I could 
do something important like that.” 

Ezra guided the horses carefully along the 
rough trail. “Be important? I just want to 
get to Oregon,” he declared. 


David looked at him thoughtfully. That 
was the difference between him and Ezra. 
David wanted to be more than a boy going to 
the Great West on the Oregon Trail. He 
wanted to do big things that would really 
count. Big things like galloping along with 
Eben Bennett, the scout who rode ahead of 
the wagon train. 


David's teacher had fired his imagination. 
Before the caravan set out for Oregon, the 
young man had talked about the trip. 

“You are helping to make history, lad,” 
he had said earnestly. “Each emigrant train 
that reaches its destination blazes the trail 
for others to follow. The trip will be a glori- 
ous adventure. A strong boy like you should 
be able to help in many ways.” 


The many ways had turned out to be tasks 
that were monotonous and not at all im- 
portant. As Pa spent most of his time on 
horseback, David had to “spell” Ma in driving 
their wagon. Ma didn’t seem at all concerned 
about making history. She was far more in- 
terested in finding chores for David to do. 

“Take the basket and gather all the wood 
you can find near camp,” she would say. 

When the plains became more barren, she 
sent David to hunt for buffalo chips. 


Instead of a glorious adventure, the trip 
settled into a dull and tiresome journey. 
How could a boy feel important, driving two 
tired horses and hunting for buffalo chips? 
Why, a girl could do what he did! 


One day he tried to talk to Pa about how 
he felt. Pa scarcely looked up from the old 
muzzle-loader he was cleaning. “Just keep 
on doing your chores,” he said absently. “If 
you want something more to do, ask your 
Ma.” That was the last thing David wanted 
to do. As it was, Ma kept too sharp an eye 
on him. If she thought he looked a mite 
peaked, she would tell him to fetch her bag. 
From it she would produce goose grease, sas- 
safras, peppermint oil, or any other home 
remedy she though he needed. Her men folks 
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were going to keep well on the trail. 

Seeing Pa didn’t understand how he felt, 
David took to following the Wagon Master 
when the caravan was in camp. Mr. Hanks, 
too, seemed uninterested in his desire to do 
big things. 

“Mind your Ma and Pa and stay near camp. 
That is enough for a lad your age.” 

David sighed and went back to the Slo- 
cum’s wagon. From then on he did his chores 
faithfully and spelled Ma when she was tired 
of driving. But he still dreamed of doing 
something important during the journey. 

It took many days for the caravan to travel 
through the plains country. When they rested 
the horses, Pa told David about the plains 
Indians. 

“We are in the land of the Pawnees and 
the Kiowas,” he said. ““They make their 
tepees and clothing from the skin of the 
buffalo.” 

David had to admit that there were some 
pleasant things about the journey. Ma pro- 
duced mighty good-tasting dishes from the 
kettle and frying pan she had brought. Ante- 
lope meat turned out to be delicious and the 
odor of johnnycake made a hungry boy’s 
mouth water. David noticed the Wagon 
Master and the scout often hovered around 
the Slocum’s wagon at suppertime. They al- 
ways acted plenty willing to accept Ma’s invi- 
tation to sample her cooking. 

After they crossed the upper fork of the 
Platte River, the Wagon Master seldom left 
the vicinity of the lead (first) wagon. He 
often called a meeting of the drivers. 

‘There are many Indians roaming in this 
territory,’ Pa explained. “The scout has 
sighted bands of Utes, Piutes, and Sioux. We 
are in the territory where emigrant trains 
have been attacked recently. Eben is watch- 
ing for raiding parties. Although the Indians 
may not attack, they will probably give trou- 
ble by pestering us for horses or gifts.”’ 

Every time Pa talked about the Indians, 
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he showed his sympathy for the red man. 
“Some day the white men and Indians will 
live in peace,”’ he said thoughtfully. “Each of 
us has much to learn from the other.” 

Yes, Pa was sorry for the Indians; but he 
never let his muzzle-loader out of his sight. 

One day the scout came galloping into 
camp. Going straight to the Wagon Master, 
he pointed to the North. The Wagon Master 
shook his head gravely and rode quickly down 
the string of wagons. 

‘A large number of Indians are approach- 
ing our caravan,” he told Pa. ‘““We are going 
to arrange our wagons in a circle to be ready 
if they should attack.” 

For the next few minutes nobody had time 
to think of anything but getting the wagons 
into their proper formation. Pa helped the 
drivers put the loose horses inside the circle. 

Ma was as calm as could be. “It’s no use 
fretting; we knew this might happen before 
we ever started,” she declared. 

After he had helped Pa arrange things, 
David looked eagerly for the Wagon Master. 
Surely now there was something important 
for him to do. 

Seeing Mr. Hanks near, he went over. 
“What do you want me to do?” he asked. 

Mr Hanks kept his eyes on the distant 
horizon. ‘““What’s your Pa doing?” he asked. 

‘Talking to the driver of the lead wagon,”’ 
David replied. 

‘“What’s your Ma doing?” 

To his surprise David saw that Ma was 
mending a pair of socks. 

“What would you be doing if Eben hadn’t 
seen the Indians?” 

“I guess I'd be talking to my friend, Ezra 
Mason.” 

“Then you just go ahead and talk to him. 
If you hear me blow my whistle, climb into 
the wagon with your Ma.” 

David looked at the big man in surprise 
and he scarcely took his eyes from him during 
the next hour. Mr. Hanks quietly circulated 


around the camp. Occasionally he talked to 
a fretful child or patted a frisky horse. 

Pa leaned on his muzzle-loader and talked 
to the other men. Ma went on mending. Ex- 
cept for an atmosphere of suspense, it might 
have been any day in camp. 

‘Toward the middle of the afternoon the 
scout and two drivers came riding back. 

“The Indians have ridden toward the 
East,” the scout announced. “I am sure they 
saw us, but they must have decided that our 
caravan was too strong to attack. They might 
even have been peaceful Indians. But we had 
better push right on toward Fort Laramie.” 

A sigh of relief swept over the camp. Folks 
laughed and began to talk naturally. 

“I'll make johnnycake when we stop to- 
night,” Ma promised. 

A little later David climbed up to the 
wagon seat. Never had he felt so disappointed 
and let-down. 

Suddenly he saw that the Wagon Master 
was riding beside him. 


‘““What’s the matter?” he asked. ““You aren’t 
sorry the Indians didn’t attack, are you?” 
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“Oh, no, sir!” David said quickly. “But | 
wish there had been something for me to do.” 

“But you are doing things, lad,’”’ Mr. Hanks 
said kindly. “You are doing important things. 
How long do you think a wagon train could 
keep going if nobody was willing to fetch 
fuel or drive horses? Traveling to the West 
isn’t just a great adventure, boy. Eben, our 
scout, spends long, tiresome hours watching 
for any sign of danger. I don’t do big things. 
From day to day I ride along like the rest of 
you. You are doing things that really count, 
David. You are a good lad, and one that a 
Wagon Master can depend on. I am proud of 
you and so are your Ma and Pa.” 

Listening to the Wagon Master, David 
began to feel better. Mr. Hanks had a way 
of making a boy feel altogether different 
about things. 

Straightening his shoulders, he smiled at 
his friend. 

“T think Ma’s making johnnycake tonight 
for supper,” he said. “If you happen to be 
around our camp, we'll be glad to share it 


with you.” ¢ 


“Traveling to the West 
isn't just a great ad- 
venture, boy,” he said. 


gg 
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CHEE CHEE 


Chee Chee was a little Sicilian donkey. 
She lived under a little lemon tree on the is- 
land of Sicily. Now Chee Chee was not like 
the other donkeys. She loved to eat lemons. 
But when Chee Chee ate a lemon she would 
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illustrated by Bert Marsh 


By ANTHONY CAMA 


always sing and dance. And when this donkey 
danced she would upset her cart. All the 
onions, carrots, beans, and potatoes would fall 
to the street. All the other donkeys would 
stop and stare and shake the little silver 


bells tied with red ribbon on their necks. 
How the masters would snap their whips! 
How they would yell and shout! But as long 
as Chee Chee danced, all the other donkeys 
would not pull their carts to the market. The 
street would be blocked and crowded with 
people. 

This made the Chief of Police very angry. 
He posted big red signs all over the town of 
Lemonill that read: 

“Anyone giving Chee Chee, the donkey, a 
lemon must pay a fine of 100 lira!” 

And so poor Chee Chee was sad. She 
couldn't have a lemon. 

“Won't some kind person give me a 
lemon?” she would cry. 

“Not me,” said the tailor. “I obey the law!” 

“Not me,” said the barber. “I don’t want 
to go to jail!” 

“Not me,” growled the fat butcher. “A 
hundred lira fine! Oh no!” 

So the unhappy Chee Chee worked from 
sunrise to sunset pulling heavy loads of olive 
oil, fish, and meat. The market place of Mes- 
sina was far away. The days were hot, the 
roads dusty and rough. 

One very hot afternoon Chee Chee stopped 
at the market place with a load of fresh eggs. 
Her master went to the store for a cold drink. 
She was all alone under the burning sun. All 
around her were baskets of apples, oranges, 
celery, and lettuce. She could smell fried 
fish. She could smell pies and cookies. But 
she was not hungry, she was thirsty. She 
wanted a lemon! 

Along came a street singer with a guitar. 
He had a little monkey who juggled an apple, 
an orange, and a lemon with his bare feet. 

How Chee Chee looked at that lemon! She 
stamped her feet. She opened her mouth wide 
and cried out, “Please give me a lemon!” 

Of course, the monkey could not under- 
stand donkey language. He thought the ani- 
mal wanted to play. He jumped on Chee 
Chee’s back. Then he started to juggle again. 


Suddenly the lemon slipped from his hands 
and fell on the ground. 

“Snap!”’ went Chee Chee’s jaws. Yum, yum. 
How delicious the lemon tasted! She chewed 
and chewed. Now she felt happy again. The 
singer was playing a song on the guitar. 

“Haw, haw. Hee, hee,” sang Chee Chee. 
Up she stood on her hind legs. 

“Crash!” went the cart, spilling its load. 

Smash! went the eggs as they spilled all 
over the street. 

From the store rushed Chee Chee’s master. 
“Oh, I’m ruined. Help, police! Call me a 
doctor!’’ And the poor man fainted. 

But this did not stop Chee Chee. She 
danced and danced. She sang louder and 
louder. The lemon juice made her voice 
sweeter and sweeter. Now she sounded just 
like a bird singing O Sole Mio! 

How the people laughed. They clapped 
their hands. Never had they seen a donkey 
dance. 

“Viva, Chee Chee! Brava, Chee Chee!” 
they cheered. 

Along came the Chief of Police. “Stop!” 
he commanded. He grabbed the monkey by 
the tail “You must pay the fine!” 

“But the monkey has no money,” said the 
people. 

‘Then the owner must pay!” 

‘I am just a poor street singer,’’ cried the 
man. 

“Someone must pay the 100 lira,” roared 
the Chief, ‘‘or all of you will go to jail.” 

“What a wonderful donkey!” A _ richly 
dressed man wearing a tall silk hat and a big 
diamond on his finger stepped forward. “I 
will make this animal a star performer in my 
circus show. Here is the money for the fine. 
And here are 200 lira for the donkey.” 

Chee Chee danced with joy. Truly she 
was the happiest donkey in all Sicily. Now 
she could have lemons every day and she 
could dance and sing in the circus. 


“Viva, Chee Chee!”’ cheered the people. 
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Here is the writer-photographer team who gave 
you this fine article about a special gift box store. 
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Nathan Shaeffer School Junior Red Cross gift box 
store in operation. The store makes gift box fill- 
ing a project carried out entirely inside school. 


Lancaster County, Pennsylvania 


Dip YOU EVER HEAR of a Junior Red Cross 
store? Well, here at Nathan Shaeffer Ele- 
mentary School, Manheim Township, Lan- 
caster County, Pennsylvania, it’s not strange 
at all. For the past six years when we wish 
to pack our gift boxes we operate a store 
where the children can purchase the items 
for their boxes. It is very convenient, for the 
children do not need to go to town to do 
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their buying. We carry only the items which 
are suggested in the pamphlet, /nformation 
for Filling American Junior Red Cross Gift 
Boxes. We have the store in the classroom of 
our teacher-sponsor, Mrs. Irene Kohr. It is 
a 5th grade, so you see the children are old 
enough to run the store with very little help 
from the teacher. 

We have committees and every child in 
the room has an important job to do. These 
committees are: (1) sales clerks, (2) office 
force, (3) stock or inventory. Our store is 
stocked with educational items, health items, 
and personal items. This year we had more 
than 30 different kinds of articles for sale. 
Several of the local stores cooperate with us 
by giving us discounts on the merchandise. 
We sell at very reasonable prices because we 
do not aim to make a profit. 

Our purpose is this: (1) to pack better bal- 
anced boxes, (2) to pack more boxes, (3) to 
help us learn. You see it is very good ex- 
perience for those who operate the store. It 
is good experience for the customers too. The 
children love to spend their own money and 
do their own buying. Of course we have to 
help the Ist and 2nd grade children more 
than the older ones. The 6th grade pupils 
are very respectful to us and never give us 
any trouble. 

We operate the store for one week. The 
store hours are before school, after school, 
and at the noon recess. We do not have it 
open during school hours. The counter is 
covered when the store is closed. 

Our school enrollment is about 600. ‘The 
kindergarten children do not pack gift boxes, 
but they do participate in the fund raising 
project which we do earlier in the year. We 
usually pack about 250 boxes. 

We hope if this gets published that you 
will try it in your school and that you will 
have as much fun and success as we do. 
Written by Ruth Hoover 


Pictures taken by Andy Belsinger 
5th graders, Nathan Shaeffer Elementary School 
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illustrated by Ralph Maier 


EDISON—as I knew him 


Memories of the years when he worked with 
Thomas Alva Edison as his laboratory assistant 
are told by 


PAUL B. KASAKOVE 


When I first went to work for ‘Thomas A. 
Edison in his laboratory at West Orange, 
New Jersey, I had just graduated from col- 
lege, but the name of Thomas Alva Edison 
was already known all over the world. He 
was called the ‘““Wizard of Menlo Park.”’ For 
it was in Menlo Park in New Jersey that he 
amazed the world by his invention of the 
phonograph and the electric light, in addi- 
tion to many, many other inventions. 

Mr. Edison himself made the very first 
phonograph recording of the human voice, 
and what he recorded was the old nursery 
rhyme, “Mary Had A Little Lamb.” This first 
recording and the first phonograph can still 
be seen and heard in the Edison Museum 
at West Orange. 

My first job with Mr. Edison was helping 
him to find ways to improve the phonograph 
record that was being manufactured in West 


Orange at that time. We did all our work 
in a small red building that had been once 
used by him as a four-car garage. 

But before I tell you about some of the 
things that happened while we worked to- 
gether, I think you would like to know about 
young Tom Edison as a boy. He was born 
in the busy little town of Milan, Ohio, on 
February 11, 1847. Even as a youngster he 
was already showing an amazing interest in 
science. Fortunately, his mother, Nancy Elli- 
ott Edison, had been a school teacher before 
she married Tom’s father and she took over 
the job of teaching young Tom. When he 
was only 10 years old he had already built a 
small laboratory in the cellar of his home 
in. Port Huron, Michigan, where his family 
had, moved from Milan. 

A couple of years later young Tom got a 
job selling candy and newspapers on a rail- 
road train, and during his spare time on the 
train he carried on experiments in chemistry 
in a small laboratory that he built in the 
baggage car of the train. Here, too, he set up 
a small printing press and printed and sold 
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the first newspaper, “The Weekly Herald,” 
ever printed on a moving train. 

WHEN HE was 15 YEARS OLD he saved the 
life of the young son of the railroad station 
agent by snatching the boy from in front of 
a moving train. The station agent, J. U. 
McKenzie, was so grateful that he taught 
young Tom to become a telegrapher for the 
railroad. This was Tom’s real introduction 
to the wonders of electricity. 

As young Tom Edison grew older, he be- 
came more and more interested in the art 
of invention. He was always looking for a 
better way to do things. He refused to be 
discouraged. If he failed the first time, he 
would try again, and again, and again. He 
firmly believed that if you just kept on try- 
ing, you were bound to succeed in the end. 

For instance, the “‘movies’’ used to be very 
hard to look at because they flickered so 
much that it hurt the eyes of anybody to 
watch them. Thomas Edison kept working at 
this problem until he had found a way to 
remove the flicker. He was also the first to 
make talking movies. The original movie 


studio was still standing right there in the 
yard next to where we worked. We called 
it the ‘Black Maria’ because it was covered 
all over with black tar paper. There is one 
just like it now in the Edison Museum at 
West Orange, where Mr. Edison worked 
during the last years of his life. 


Mr. Edison was always glad of an oppor- 
tunity to help boys and girls who showed an 
interest in science because he remembered 
how hard he had to work when he was a 
boy. He developed a plan for giving college 
scholarships to boys who won the highest 
grades in contests that were carried out in 
schools all over the United States. I remem- 
ber one year when I had to take a whole 
busload of these bright youngsters for a tour 
of Coney Island. We took in all the merry- 
go-rounds, chute-the-chutes, pony rides, boat 
rides, etc. We had a lot of fun, but I was cer- 
tainly glad to get them all back on the bus 
without any of them getting lost. 

MANY INTERESTING THINGS HAPPENED while 
I was with Mr. Edison. You must remember 
that he was a very famous man, and other 
famous people from all over the world came 
to see him and talk to him. Mr. Edison always 
greeted these people graciously, but when 
young students from foreign countries would 
come to the lab to get a glimpse of the famous 
inventor, Mr. Edison would do everything to 
make them feel welcome. He would show 
them what he was working on and explain 
what he was trying to do. There was one 
young Chinese student who was so thrilled 
by his visit that when he was leaving he told 
us that he knew when he got back to China, 
he would be greatly honored by all his coun- 
trymen when they found out that he had 
actually seen and talked to Thomas A. Edison. 

Even when Mr. Edison was at home, his 
mind was always alert for ideas that would 
help him solve the problems that he might 


The telegraph helped Edison see how 
to put electricity to work for mankind. 











be working on at the time in the laboratory. 
I remember one morning when he came 
charging in to the lab, full of enthusiasm. He 
told me that while he was brushing his teeth 
that morning he suddenly got the idea that 
the toothbrush he was using might be the 
very thing we had been looking for to do 
a cleaning job that had been giving us a 
great deal of trouble. He had his toothbrush 
right in his pocket—so we tried it right away 
and it worked so much better than anything 
else we had tried, that he sent me out to tour 
the drugstores and bring back a whole lot 
of assorted toothbrushes. Sure enough, one 
of these worked fine, but we had to send all 
the way to China for the kind of hog bristles 
that were used in this brush. 

EVERY ONCE IN A WHILE, something would 
happen that would give us a good laugh. One 
very warm summer morning, Mr. Edison 
came into the lab dressed in a beautiful 
white linen suit that was either new or had 
just come from the cleaners. We had been 
working on a problem that required the use 
of powdered graphite, a black greasy material 
that is awfully hard to get off of anything 
that it gets on. We had a whole pan of 
graphite sitting on the work table. 

I was busy at one end of the lab when I 
suddenly heard Mr. Edison cry out. I turned 
quickly and there he stood, looking sadly 
down at his linen suit. It was covered with 
black graphite. It seemed he had picked up 
the pan to move it over to a new location 
when somehow or other it slipped out of his 
hand and spilled all over the front of him. 
When he looked up and saw me staring with 
horror at the awful mess, he grinned and 
said “Oh boy! I will catch it from mother 
when I get home.” He sounded so much 
like a little boy who knew he had been 
naughty that I started to laugh and in a mo- 
ment he joined me. We cleaned him up the 
best we could and went back to work. 


Although Mr. Edison lived to be a very 


old man, he never lost the enthusiasm and 
energy that helped make him such a famous 
inventor. During the first World War he 
had been appointed President of the Naval 
Consulting Board. When the war was over, 
he realized that one of the things this country 
would need desperately and might not be 
able to get in case of another war was rubber. 
All the rubber had to be brought across 2,000 
miles of ocean to this country. 


So Mr. Edison started experimenting on 
making rubber from wild flowers and weeds. 
He tested about 15,000 varieties of plants and 
finally decided that goldenrod would give 
the best results because it could be grown 
anywhere in this country. He would have his 
chauffeur drive him around in the country. 
As soon as he saw a field of goldenrod he 
would tell the chauffeur to stop the car. They 
would get out and fill up their bags with 
goldenrod flowers, and bring them back to 
the laboratory for processing. Before he died, 
Mr. Edison had the great satisfaction of see- 
ing a perfect sample of rubber that had been 
made from these wild flowers. 


On October 18, 1931, at the age of 84, 
this great inventor who had done so much 
for all of mankind, died peacefully at his 
home in Llewellyn Park. I had the great 
privilege of being a member of the Guard of 
Honor who watched over his casket in the 
library of his famous laboratory, while people 
from all over the world came to express their 
sorrow at the passing of this wonderful man. 








Answers to puzzle on page 27 


ACROSS—2. Fences; 7. Abe; 9. Use; 10. Grip; 12. 
Valentine; 15. Too; 16. D.A.R.; 18. Red; 20. Me; 
21. Snag; 24. One; 26. Honesty. 


DOWN—1. Va.; 3. Earn; 4. Cupid; 5. E.S.; 6. Severe; 
8. Beat; 10. George; 11. It; 13. Lo; 14. Name; 17. 
Ash; 19. Dot; 22. No; 23. One; 25. N.Y. 
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Midwinter. Khgmee 


Our Flag 


Our flag is red and white and blue; 
It stands for freedom for me and you. 
It waves in the breeze and is a beautiful sight, 
And stands for all that is so right. 
We love our flag of red, white, and blue, 
And to this flag, we will always be true! 
KAREN CONFORTI, North School 


Torrington, Connecticut 


The Night Snow 


Pure white crystals 
Falling from the sky, 
Make bright the world 
While the night goes by. 


Children sleeping in their beds 
Know not what goes on, 

While outside the snowflakes 
Make the world winter-born. 


Soon the rays of sun 

Seeping through the golden sky, 
Make the world a wonderland 
For those who pass by. 


Although it’s cold and icy out, 
Children do not care. 

They love the pure white snow 
And all that makes it fair. 


JOAN HOULIHAN, Franklin School 
Newton, Mass. 


The Raccoon 


I know a little raccoon 

And he knows me, 

He’s the cutest little raccoon 
That ever could be. 


A chubby little fellow, 
With the biggest, blackest mask, 
He washes all the food he eats, 
For that’s his daily task. 


DONNA GREGORIC, Stafford School 
Maple Heights, Ohio 
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George Washington 


I'd like to be like Washington, 
So gallant and so brave, 
’Though I can’t be just like him, 
’Cause my country I can’t save. 


I cannot become President, 
For I will not be that great, 
But I shall try to copy him, 
In each and every trait. 


I'll try to be a good leader, 
Brave in everything I do, 
And I will try to be wiser, 
And to help my country, too. 


Never ever will I cheat, 
And I will never lie. 

I could be like Washington, 
If I would really try. 


BERNARD SCHAEFFER, Public School 
154, Queens, Flushing, N. Y. 


Greetings, Good Friends 


Greetings to you, girls and boys 
From far across the sea! 

We extend a warm invitation 
To visit our community. 


We want you to know us better, 

So we have thoughtfully prepared 
A lot of helpful information 

For you to read with care. 


Think of us as neighbors 
As you visit with us today, 
And may it be a pleasant one, 
Enjoyed in every way. 


Greetings to you all, good friends, 
Or should we say “Hello,” 
Which is a form of greeting 
In America, you know. 
—Pupils of Agawam School, Spring- 
field, Mass., for an International Cor- 


respondence Album forwarded to 
Cephalonia, Greece 


15. 
16. 
18. 
20. 
21. 
24. 


26. 


FEBRUARY PUZZLE 


ACROSS 


. Lincoln split rails to build these. 


. Lincoln’s nickname. 


Employ. 


. To take firm hold. 


. Sent on February 14. 


Also. 


Daughter of the American Revolution (abbr.). 


A bright color. 
Myself. 

An obstacle. 
Number. 


Lincoln was noted for this. 


Te 
13. 
14. 
V2. 
19. 
22. 
23. 
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DOWN 


State in which Washington was born (abbr.). 
To deserve. 

The winged boy with the bow and arrow. 
Eastern states (abbr.). 


Very strict. 


. To strike repeatedly. 


The first president's first name. 
Pronoun. 

Behold, see. 

Title. 

A tree. 

Period. 

Opposite of yes. 

One. 

New York (abbr.). 


Answers on page 25 
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